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Dont Let Jt Be Said 


Never before in the history of edu- 
cation in this country have the public 
schools faced a challenge so great as 
the one now at hand. The birth of the 
atomic age, with its corollary “auto- 
mation,” sudden 
reexamination of our objectives of edu- 


cation, and revealed the 


has necessitated a 
immediate 
need for a curriculum which will pre- 
pare our young people of today to cope 
with the problems of tomorrow that 
are inevitable with the coming of such 
rapid technological advances. The next 
few generations will be faced with pro- 
blems--social, economic, political, and 
philosophical--which heretofore have 
been undreamed of. Although life sit- 
uations of the future cannot be fore- 
told, it is esential that our coming gen- 
erations be so equipped that they can 
face the future wisely, and be prepared 
to act in accordance with sound prin- 
ciples of critical thinking prob- 
lem solving, and with faith in the in- 
tegrity of fellow men and the welfare 
of society. 


In the past, whenever shortcomings 
were seen in the ways in which our 
citizens were meeting the problems of 
the day, a scapegoat was found in their 
schooling. They were the product oj an 
which did 


adequately prepare them to cope with 


educational system not 
life. It is said for example, that our 
poor readers of today are a produc! 
of poor reading instruction of twenty 
years ago. Or take the present problem 
of juvenile deliquency. It is easily 
blamed on the shortcomings of the 
schools. Whether the charges are true 
or not, the fact remains that it has al- 
ways been convenient to place the 
blame, at least partially, on the educa- 
tional program. 

It would be extremely easy fur our 
public schools to shy away from the 
new challenges of the present era. The 
problems now at hand are great enough 
to require our full-time attention. With 
our crowded schools, inadequate facili- 
ties, insufficient finance, and poorly 
trained teachers, we could quite natur- 


ally assume a philosophy that we are 
doing as well as we can under the cir- 
cumstances, and what more can be ex- 
pected. The new responsibilities now 
developing for the schools could present 
hurdles that would seem insurmount- 
able. lt would be so easy to feel that 
the tasks at hand and our problems o/ 
today are our chief concern and as 
attainable goals. 

But how would this benefit the citi- 
zens of tomorrow who will be con- 
cerned with the issues of the coming 
years? Dont let it be said, a few years 
Jrom now, that the schools during the 
50°s and early 60's failed miserably in 
their responsibilities for the youth then 
enrolled. Because of our trying condi- 
tions and heavy demands, the obstacles 
are staggering—but the people in edu- 
cation are equipped to face the issues 
realistically and can do great things 
for the future citizens if they so desire. 


Charles Hardaway 
Editor 
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How to Organize a Special Program 


For Mentally Retarded Children 


In Indiana 


RUTHERFORD B. PORTER 


DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
AND 
RUSSELL H. RAYBURN 


DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
INDIANA STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


kpiror’s The accompany- 
ing article is the first in a series 
of three which will be presented 
by Dr. Porter and Mr. Rayburn. 
“Organizing Speech and Hearing 
Programs” will be carried in the 
March, 1956 Journal, and the 
May, 1956, issue will present the 
third article, “Organizing a Pro- 
gram for the Physically Handi- 
capped Children in Indiana.” 


Ihe terms, “exceptional childre: 
and “special education” are becoming 
more common in educational literature 
and even in legislative parlance. The 
first refers to children who have handi- 
caps or other fairly extreme deviation: 
and the second refers to special pro- 
visions for educating them. Although 
most sehool administrators may have 
desired to make education an equal 
opportunity for all children, many of 
them have not been able, for one rea- 
som or another, te accomplish it. Spe- 
cial pregrams appear somewhat ex- 
pensive, procedures for organizing 
them look complicated, or sometimes 
the community seems unrcady. Never- 
theless these reasons, one by ene, are 
fading away and many new programs 
are being started each year. One of 
the areas which is rapidly developing 
is that of educating the mentally re- 
tarded. 

Legislation 
classes on account of physical disabil- 
ity was passed first in Indiana in 1927 
and in 1931 was amended to include 
the “retarded in mental development. 
The program was permissive and some 
provision for reimbursememt was mad> 
but progress was almost nil until there 
was passed in the Indiana Assembly 


pertaining to special 
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“physicaliy 


of 1947 a law mentioning 
and or mentally” handicapped = chi! 
dren. Funds were made available to 
implement the program in 1949 by th: 
General Commissien of the Indiana 
State Board of lidu ‘alion and pro- 
vided for reimbursement of the exce 

cost for special classes for the mentall 
retarded. Provisions regarding whe 
shall be called mentally retarded. how 
they shall be classified. certificates fo. 
teachers, etc. were drawn up by th 

Commission as a part of the regulating 
action. 

The 1955 General Assembly extend- 
ed previsions of the 1947 bill to in. 
ciude a larger group of children both 
less capable and more capable than 
those first defined. Because of the legis- 
lative provision, and the reimbursement 
which comes from revenue from the 
Common School Fund and the Excise 
funds allocated to tuition. many school 
corporations can now finance a pro- 
gram for their mentally retarded chil- 
dren. However, the questions raised by 
superintendents, teachers, and parents. 
and the incomplete applications sen! 
to the Division of Special ducation of 
the State Department of Pub‘ic Instruc- 
tion reveals a lack of knewledge as to 
how a program should be organized 
in erder to meet the requirements. 

A school administrator should first 
determine the approximate number of 
mentally retarded children in his dis- 
trict. For estimating purposes there will 
be about one per cent of the school age 
population below IQ 50. about two 
per cent of [Q 50-70, and about fou: 
per cent of [Q 70-75. There should be 
different classes fer the below 50 IQ 


sometimes relerred to as “trainable,” 
and the 50-70 It) vroups referred to 
is “educab'e.” The prob'em of the two 
groups are so different that either pro- 
gram will sure!y interfere with and 
worth of the other if 


A.D.A. of ten 


children per class in either group is se! 


decrease the 


they are together. An 


as the optimum number for reimburse- 
ment and the minimum chronological 
age set al eight. \ school enro!!ment 
in grades 3 to 6 or & of at least 590 
would necessary for Orie clas; of ed- 
ucable 50-70 IQ. Usually there are a 
few of the (0-75 2roup als ) eligibk 
lor special class placement. Since ‘ap- 
proximate'y one-half of the below IQ 
90 group is too handicapped to attend 
even a special class a schoo! enroll- 

nt of at least 2,000 will b> 


in order to expect ten eligible children. 


equired 


This group will frequeatly find it de- 
sirable lo atle only half day sessions 
so it wiil be convenient to accommodate 
lt is suggested thai the 


elementary schoo! ages. 8 to Ll or 12, 


more cit d Cil. 


be in a separate class from the children 
at adolescent age because here again 
the problen s are (juile different. 

The special class for educable men- 
tally retarded should be located in the 
regular schoo! building and should be 
as adequate a physical facility as the 
resular primary classes have. Class- 
room turniture will be the same as for 
any child of that age. Some extra 
provisions for handicraft work are des- 
irable but net essential in the begin- 
ning because individual differences in 
teachers and their techniques of teach- 
ing will determine the extras more than 
any preconceived notion of what 
should be in the room. The special 
class for the trainable mentally retard- 
ed organized in the public scheol will 
probably be housed in the public school 
building but the possibility of a sepa 
rate building should be considered be- 
cause these children are much less cap- 
able than the ethers and there is little 
of regular school routine that can b>» 
used. They cannot be integrated into 
school activities such as assemblies. 
play groups, or movies. 

\fter it has been estimated that there 
probably are enough children for a 
special class either in the one building 
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pers, 


or who can be transported from other 
buildings, or who can be transferred 
from other school corporations, a pro- 
gram of mental testing should be con- 
ducted. This testing pregram should be 
carried out by the principal or by the 
teachers but integrated by the school 
principal. Care should be taken in 
selecting an adequate test and in 
carefully administering and scoring 
it. Several 
able and one of the following might 
be considered: California Test of 
Mental Maturity, California Test 
Bureau; Kuhlmann-Anderson _ Intel- 
Test, Psychological Corpor- 
ation; Otis Quick Scoring Meatal 
Abilities Tests, World Book Company: 
Primary Mental Abilities, Science Re- 
search Associates. The of 
children who score low, below IQ 75, 
will probably be larger than the esti- 
mate of mentally retarded children 
because of reading problems, emo- 


suitable scales are avail- 


ligence 


number 


tional problems, and other problems 
which will have interfered with the 
scores, The group testing program will 
have reduced the number of individ- 
ua! tests required and will provide a 
more likely group for detailed study 
than would result from teachers mak- 
ing lists of prospective special class 
children. 

Before the class can be finally ap- 
proved by the Division of Special Edu- 
cation of the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, everyone of the children 
must be given an individual test of 
intelligence by a specially qualified 
person. Such a person will hold a cer- 
tificate as a school psychometrist. 
school psychologist, or in certain cases 
as a school testing technician. It is 
possible and desirable for school dis- 
tricts to hire this 
done on a per case or per hour basis 


individual testing 
because most schools would have no 
qualified person on the regular teach- 
ing payroll. It is at this point in the 
psychological evaluation that a broader 
definition of intelligence than [Q is 
made. It is the responsibility of these 
qualified specialists to take into con- 
sideration all of the facturs involved in 
intelligence before making the final 
assignment. 

The family physician who will have 
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examined the child should furnish a 
statement to the schoo! authorities of 
the physical condition of the child as 
this relates to placement in a special 
class. Usually this statement is request- 
ed after the child is approved for the 
class on educational grounds. The med- 
ical statement is then approved by the 
health 

School achievement according to the 
results of an adequately standardized 
test is required for grade placement 
scores. Many schools regularly use such 
tests and the results can be approved 
by the psychologist without further 
testing provided they are recent scores. 


officer. 


If adequate scores are not available, 
this testing should be done at the time 
of the individual testing. To be eligible 
for the class on this count the achieve- 
ment grade placement must be two or 
more years below the chronological age 
placement. 

Two forms, 23 amd 23A are required 
by the Division of Special Education 
of the State Department of Pub!ic In- 
struction. Form 23 includes the names 
of the children, addresses, handicaps, 


-names of physicians, and parents. It 


is signed by the school superintendent 
and school trustee. Form 23A includes 
especially the information on the psy- 
chological examinations and the special 
certification of the teacher and must 
be signed by the school superintendent, 
psychologist, and physician. 

The testing should be done and the 
membership of the class determined 
before a teacher is hired but the possi- 
bility of finding a teacher should be 
one of the problems considered from‘ 
the beginning. Perhaps here even more 
than in other teaching fields there is 
a shortage of teachers. It is usually 
considered desirable in a pioneering 
special class that an experienced teach- 
er can be in charge. One of the best 
sources of special class teacher recruit- 
ment is the regular teaching staff A 
survey of the teachers in a_ school 
corporation will often reveal one or 
more who is interested in special class 
work and often someone will already 
have had part of the required work. 
and with a little emcouragement the 
requirements can be completed. There 
are two ways to become certificated. 


One way is to have “special education” 
as a special area on an elementary cer. 
tificate with the courses: the exception- 
al child, tests and measurements, diag- 
nostic and corrective teaching of the 
school subjects, and electives in this 
field to make a total of eighteen sem- 
ester hours. The other way is to have 
either an elementary or secondary cer- 
tificate and a Teacher of Special Class- 
es Certificate. This Teacher of Special 
Classes Certificate requires courses as 
follows: education of the exceptional! 
child, clinical psychology, tests and 
measurements, special class methods, 
and student teaching in a special class. 
There will be a total of fifteen semester 
hours. 

Most administrators will want to 
estimate the cost of the program long 
before the plans are completed. If the 
procedure described is followed, there 
will be no questions about meeting the 
requirements of eligibility for state 
reimbursement for a 50-70 IQ group. 
Reimbursement is of two types: First, 
the school corporation will receive the 
regular reimbursement for children in 
the mentally retarded class on an 
A.D.A. basis the same as for any child 
in any grade. This amount varies in 
school corporations. Secondly, accord- 
ing to Chapter 1, Acts of 1955, there 
is a special reimbursement of eighty 
per cent of the cost which is in excess 
of the per capita cost for any child of 
similar grade in regular school. Excess 
cost calculation is based largely on 
the teachers salary but sometimes in- 
cludes equipment which is particular 
to this type of class and transportation 
under certain circumstances when it 
has been approved in advance. If a 
teacher’s salary were $4,000 and ap- 
proved equipment on a 50-50 basis 
were $200, the cost of the room would 
be $4,200. Supplies, heat, light, janitor. 
etc., cannot be included. If the per capi- 
ta cost for last year as reported on the 
Form “Report of School Trustee to 
the State Superintendent” Form 9, 
Section, were $250 and the ADA in 
the special class were ten, the exces: 
cost would be $4,200 minus ten times 
$250, or 1,700. State special education 
reimbursement would be eighty per 

Continued on page 69 
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The Need For Action Research 


In Sociometry 


One of the most critical problems 
facing American education today is 
the wide gap between educational re- 
search and educational practice. The 
traditional educational research work- 
er is prone to carry out his investiga- 
tions without encouraging teachers to 
put his findings into use. At the same 
time, the typical teacher, supervisor, or 
administrator is hesitant to carry out 
practical experimentation in his own 
school. As a result, education is far be- 
hind such fields as science, medicine. 
and psychology in putting the results 
of research into practice. 


At least two major changes in edu- 
cational research need to be made in 
order to correct the situation just de- 
scribed. In the first place. educational 
research workers must spend more 
time in active field work. They must 
consider it their duty to inform teach- 
ers concerning the results of education- 
al research. and they must assist them 
in putting the results of experimenta- 
tion into practice. 


Another change which would seem 
desirable would be to have teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators carry 
out practical research in their own 
schools. This approach, which has been 
described by Corey as action research.’ 
is an attempt to use scientific proce- 
dures for the testing of practical hypo- 
theses in education. It is with this type 
of research that the present article is 
concerned. 


A field 


which offers a great deal of opportun- 


The field of sociometry. 


ity for action research, both from the 
standpoint of the research worker and 
of the practitioner, is sociometry. 
While the basic concepts of this field 
of research may be found in the writ- 
ings of the early psychologists, the 
first formal description of sociome- 


'Stephen M. Corey. Action Reserch to Im- 
prove School Practices. (New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1953), 
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The 
Moreno technique was basically one to 
which 
child could be accepted by his class- 


trics was made by Moreno.* 


determine the degree to each 


mates. 

Perhaps the greatest single contribu- 
tion in the field of sociometrics, from 
the viewpoint of the classroom teacher, 
was the study made by Jennings under 
the auspices of the American Council 
on Education.* It was her conclusion 
that academic learning in school can- 
not be separated from social atmos- 
phere in which it takes place. She de- 


scribed sociometry as “....a means of 
presenting simply and graphically the 
entire structure of relations existing ai 
a given time among members of a 
given group. | 

Basic findings of research workers. 
During the short period in’ which 
sociometry has been the subject of ex- 
perimentation, certain basic findings 
have been reported. The educational 
practitioner who is interested in using 
sociometric techniques should become 
familiar with these in some detail. The 
following conclusions would seem to 
be warranted upon surveying the ex- 
perimental literature in sociometry: 

There is 


that data for sociometrics should be 


considerable evidence 
obtained in an informal classroom sit- 
uation. This point needs considerable 
emphasis, for too often these data’ have 
been obtained in a test situation rather 
than in a teaching atmosphere. It is 
suggested that the evidence be given by 
the students as a natural outcome of 
their self-evaluation. Furthermore. it 
is to be hoped that the data will be 
utilized for more effective instruction 
(7. e. utilization of potential leader 


ship) 


“J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? Washing- 
ton, D. C.. Nerveous and Mental Disease 
Publishing Company, 1934), pp. 1-440. 
*Helen H. Jennings, Sociometry in Group 
Relations (Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1948, pp. 1-36. 
Whid.. p 11. 


devices enable the 
classroom teacher to understand his 
students better. Cunningham,* in her 


2. Sociometric 


extensive study of the group behavior 
of boys and girls, concluded that socio- 
metric devices are short-cuts to greater 
understanding of groups. The evidence 
is that teacher observation, in and of 
itself, is insufficient to give a complete 
picture of the workings of the group, 
of sub-group activity, and of such 
qualities as leadership and _ rejection. 
An excellent description of how one 
can understand groups more effective- 
ly by using sociometric devices is given 
by Jennings." 

3. It appears that sociometric de- 
vices offer less in the way of measur- 
ing social adjustment than in the deter- 
mination of prestige. Fox and Segel® 
made a study of the validity of the 
choice of friends as a means of measur- 
ing social adjustment. The evidence 
of this study indicated that the Moreno 
choice type of social rating has little 
or no relation to social adjustment. In 
this respect, Keislar* concluded that 
peer yroup ratings involving prestige 
were significantly more closely associ- 
ated with school marks, trying in 
school, cooperation with teachers, and 
serious interests, than were the same 
characteristics related to social accep- 
tance. 

4. There is a positive relationship 
pupil-teacher rapport and 
teacher awareness of status structure 
within the group. Several studies have 
tended to indicate this to be true, but 
it was directly supported by Bogen® 


between 


*Ruth Cunningham and others, Understand. 
ing Group Behavior of Boys and Girls (New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1951) pp. 1-446. 

‘Helen H. Jennings, “Sociometry Structure 
in Personality and Group Formation,” pp. 
332-65 in Group Relations at the Crossroads, 
Muzafer Sherif and M. O. Wilson Editors 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1953.) 
*Willlam H. Fox and David Segel, “The 
Validity of the Choice of Friends—Methods 
of Measuring Social Adjustment, “Journal 
of Educational Research, XLVIL (January, 
1954), 389-94. 

‘Evan R. Keislar, “A Distinction between 
Social Acceptance and Prestige among Adol- 
escents,” Child Development, XXIV (Septem- 
ber-December, 1953), 275-83. 

‘Isidore Bogen, “Pupil-Teacher Rapport and 
the Teacher's Awareness of Status Structures 
within the Group,” Journal of Educational 
Sociology. XXVUL (November, 1954), 104-14. 
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agian, 


in a recent investigation. The logic of 
this concept is that in order to bring 
about good classroom morale it is 
necessary to have teachers who under- 


stand the social structure of the group. 


Socimetric devices should be of con- 
siderable assistance in this process. 

5. A main function of socimetric de- 
vices is to measure growth in the ef- 
fectiveness of the group and in the 
social progress of the individual child. 
Just as achievement tests are often used 
to determine growth from year to year. 
so too sociometric devices can be used 


to plot the growth of the group and of 
individuals within the group. It is sug- 
gested that the same techniques be re- 
peated periodically so that social 
growth can be ascertained. It is only 
through continuous measurement that 
the teacher will know the strengths 
and weaknesses of his social instruc- 
tion. 

6. Sociometric devices have value at 
nearly every level of instruction. There 
is considerable evidence that when- 
ever a group is in a learning situation 
pupil-pupil and pupil-teacher attitudes 


Willa Cather: A Study in Primitivism 


This article is an abstract of Dr. 
Bash’s doctoral dissertation com- 
pleted at the University of Illinois, 
February, 1954. 


Several scholarly studies have been 
devoted to the investigation of the fre- 
quently occuring idea of primitivism 
in the literature of the Western world. 
encompassing Classical literature, medi- 
eval literaiure, the strum und. drang 
period in German literature. and, par- 
ticularly, the literature of eighteenth- 
century England. These studies owe 
much to the distingu'shed philosopher- 
historian at Johns Hopkins University, 
Arthur O. Lovejoy, who, with his col- 
leagues, has done penetrative work in 
the history of ideas. In this fairly re- 
cent academic province, the idea of 
primitivism is treated with consider- 
able emphasis. 

The present study, “Willa Cather: A 
Study in Primitivism,” is the first to 
examine primitivistic attitudes in the 
work of a single writer and is the 
tirst extended study of primitivism in 
an American writer. 

Primitivism, a large concept. is gen- 
erally divided into two broad categor- 
ies: chronological and cultural primi- 
tivism. Pessimism and optimism, ma- 
terialism, and idealism are closely re- 
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lated concepts in the primitivistic at- 
titude. Simply stated, chronological 
primitivism is the tendency of a writer 
to regard the past with nostalgic found- 
ness, finding in time past qualities and 
virtues which are sorely missed in the 
present. Cultural primitivism is the 
tendency in a writer to find admirable 
qualities in a level o! society other than 
his own, often is a less sophisticated 
or “civilized” teve: 
Phat the iwo types of primitivissn me 
be fused in the outlook of a single 
writer is easily perceptible. 


Part One of this study establishes 
the criteria of primitivism. These 
criteria, in the instance of chronolog- 
ical primitivism, are: an admiration of 
the classical Golden Age, the inclina- 
tion to hark back to patriarchal epochs 
and to lost Arcadian innocence, and 
the fond recollection of the glories of 
one’s own national past. Often coupled 
with these is a disenchantment with 
the baseness of the present. The cri- 
teria of cultural primitivism are: an ad- 
miration of the Noble Savage and re- 
lated types, a preference for rural liv- 
ing, and a belief in the innate super- 
iority of persons of low station in life. 
Pessimism (or optimism), anti-mater- 
ialism, and idealism relate closely to 
the culturally primitivistic attitude, 


are immediately established. Sociome- 
try has been especially effective at the 
elementary and secondary levels for 
the study of these relationships. Since 
it also has been used successfully with 
adult groups, it would seem logical 
that it might be valuable to the college 
instructor. More experimental evidence 
is needed at this level, however. 
Suggestions for the educationa! 
worker. The summary of research in 
sociometrics presented above offers 
a rich area for action research on the 
Continued on page 70 


Willa Cather, whose writing career 
spanned nearly half a century, was 
preeminently the literary artist. But in 
her artistry I find recurrent and varied 
expressions of chronological and cul- 
tural primitivism. In this study I 
cite “internal evidence—statements by 
the author herseli—in the novels, 
stories, poems, and essays to establish 
the primitivistic bent in Miss Cather 
She had a strong feeling for the cul- 
tural past of her own land; she ex- 
pressed kinship for the ideals of the 
classical age. But her bent toward 
cultural primitivism is much more pro- 
nounced than toward the chronologica’ 
iype. Repeatedly, she expresses her dis- 
conteat with her own age— and in very 
‘chninie terms, She consisiently per- 
travs Nehle Savaze tyjes and varia- 
lions m her fiction: her genuine love 
of people of low estate | have «alied 
“The Cult of the Lowly.” She preiers 
rural to urban living, ofien equating 
the generous spirit with country life, 
villainy with town and city life. 

Miss Cather also gives striking evi- 
dence of cultural pessimism, of anti- 
materialism, and of cultural idealism. 
Futhermore. the very pattern of her 
literary career is an expression of 
primitivism. 

| find that Miss Cather’s literary 
artistry consistently reveals the hall- 
marks of primitivism, this interesting 
idea so recurrent in the literature of 
the Western world. Willa Cather’s 
writings have been called “civilized”: 
this epithet is most meaningful when 
one recognizes their primitivism. 
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Production of Unfamiliar Sounds as a Function of 
Preparatory Cues and Response Reinforcement 


The accompanying article is an 
abstract of Dr. Rowe's doctoral 
dissertation completed at Indiana 


University, 1955. 


Defective articulation is the most 
common disorder of speech and as 
such requires more of the speech ther- 
apist’s time than any of the other types 
of disorders. In spite of its frequency 
and its tremendous importance in the 
field of speech pathology, few basic 
facts about articulation diagnosis and 
articulation therapy have been experi- 
mentally studied. As a result therapists 
have been forced to make subjective 
judgements in dealing with many 
cases. The therapist should be relieved 
from the questionable practice of hav- 
ing to “guess” at the solution of the 
problem. This could be done if he had 
experimental evidence involving the 
methods he is using. For example. ther- 
apeutic tools involving oral stimulation 
of the person and reinforcement of his 
responses are used every day in treat- 
ing defective articulation, even though 
the therapist has little more than empir- 
ical evidence to justify their usage. The 
following study was designed to mea- 
sure the ability of the subjects to pro- 
duce unfamiliar sounds following ora! 
stimulation as it was effected by: 


1. Preparation of the subjects for 
the kinds of stimulation they would re- 


ceive. 


2. Reinforcement of their responses 
by evaluating them as good, fair, or 


poor. 
3. Preparation plus reinforcement. 
This study presented a highly theo- 
retical approach to an extremely pract- 
ical problem. It was limited to the 


study of normal speakers learning un- 
familiar sounds and therefore any 
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basic concepts construed from the re- 
sults will be usable only after they 
have been re-examined in a clinical 
situation involving defective articula- 


tion. 


The information which was sought 
included the effect of the following con- 
ditions upon the ability to pronounce 


unfamiliar sounds: 


1. The preparation of the subjects 
for the activity to be performed. 


2. The stimulation they received. 


3. The reinforcement of the subjects 
responses to the stimulation. 


Further limitations of the scope had 
to do with oral responses which were 
investigated. The unfamiliar sounds 
studied were always produced in isola- 
tion and the subjects’ production of 
these sounds*was always in isolation— 
thus at no time was a complex oral per- 
formance involved. 


This study attempted to determine 
the effect of condition before stimula- 
tion and after response upon the learn- 
ing to articulate unfamiliar sounds. 
The problem was to investigate the 
effect of directing attention toward the 
nature of the stimulation about to be 
given and evaluating the responses 
after they were completed. 


The definition for learning as used 
in this study was a change in behavior 
which occured under the condition of 
practice. Theorists have agreed that 
learning is complex and that no few 
simple terms and principles were ade- 
quate in describing all learning. The 
reinforcement theorist defined learning 
as a change in behavior which came 
under certain conditions and one of 
these conditions was reinforcement. Re- 
inforcement has received much atten- 
tion and study in the field of psychol- 
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ogical research. The two theories of re- 
inforcement (effect and contiguity) 
have been investigated in animal and 
human studies. This experimenter has 
chosen to accept the hypothesis of the 
effect. need-reduction aspect of rein- 
forcement and has applied it to a study 
in learning to produce sounds that 
were unfamiliar in the English langu- 
age. Also used as a means of facilitat- 
ing learning were’ preparatory cues 
and stimulation. The subjects were pre- 
pared by oral instructions, and were 
stimulated by visual, auditory, and 
visual plus auditory stimulation cues. 


Nine unfamiliar sounds were used: 
three with visible focal articulation 
points, three with partially visible focal! 
articulation points, and three with non- 
visible focal articulation points. Trans- 
lated into practical terms, the questio» 
was whether it helped a person learn- 
ing a new sound to tell him how he was 
going to be stimulated before the stim- 
ulation was given, and whether his 
learning was facilitated by the clini- 
cian evaluating the adequacy of his re- 


sponses. 


The subjects were 120 college fresh- 
men with normal speech (from ISTC) 
who were in basic communication sec- 
tions. had not enrolled in courses in 
speech pathology, reported no hearing 
loss at the time, and had no history of 
defective speech in childhood. There 
were 61 male and 59 females subjects 
and no effort was made to keep the 
sex distribution even. There was no 
prearrangement of the students who 
were used as subjects, except a time 
schedule which they filled in according 
to the hour they volunteered to partici- 
pate. It was therefore assumed the sub- 
jects were an invited sample of the 
population. The use of normal speak- 
ers permitted the isolation of pre-stim- 
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ulation conditions and response 
forcement as they influenced learning 
to articulate without adding the vari- 
able of “emotion” which might have 
been present had defective speakers 
been used. The subjects were divided 


into four groups of 30 each. Group | 
was the control froup and received 


only general directions. Group I], the 
instructed group, received general di- 
rections and also was told to look and 
listen to the experimenter who gay 
them visual and auditory stimulation 
Group III received general directions. 
was not told before each sound what to 
look 


comment or 


for or listen to. but received a 


evaluation concerning 
each sound they made. Group IV, th: 
instructed plus response fr inforcemen! 
group, received general directions, in- 
structions as to the type of stimulation 
cues that would be given, and likewis> 
an evaluation from the experimenter 
concerning each sound they made. 
The sounds and the nature of the 
stimulation cues with which they wer 
presented were the same for all four 
groups. The arrangement of stimula- 
tion cues and visibility of foeal articula- 
tion points were controlled so that each 
group received precisely the same bal- 
ance between stimulation cues nd vis!- 
bility of focal articulation points. In 
the experimental situation each subjec' 
was tested separately. He was seated 
where the experimenter could see hin 
at all times. The nine sounds were pre- 
sented ten times each to each subje 
and after each response the experimeni 


er evaluated the response as (1) 


cor 
rect, (2) either visibly or audib'y cor 
rect. or (3) wrong. 

The reliability of the experimente: 
was established by applying the tetra- 
choric coefficient of correlation to the 
experimenter and 
with the 


details ot the study who sat with and 


findings of the 
another therapist familiar 
scored 15 of the subjects. The reliabil- 
ity was in agreement with a previous 
Indiana University 
that 


responses 


study done at 


which demonstrated evaluations 


made of articulation 
reliable from tester to tester. The anal 
ysis of variance was used as the sla- 


lanuary, 1956 


were 


tistical device for ascertaining the re- 
sults of the study. 


The conclusions were as follows: 
|. All subjects produced unfamiliar 


after 
Considerable variation among the sub- 


sounds receiving stimul!ation. 
jects was observed when producing the 
sound initially, in the rate of improve- 
first to of the 


sound, and in the quality of the final 


ment from last trial 


production. 


2. The improvement in production 
of unfamiliar sounds appeared to be 
related to the nature and amount of 
assistance given the subject. The trends 
showed that stimulation alone was fol- 
lowed by improvement, that prepara- 
tory cues and stimulation were fol- 
lowed by more improvement, and that 
stimulation plus response reinforce- 
ment were followed by even more im- 
provement. The best improvement oc- 
curred when preparatory cues plus re- 
sponse reinforcement were provided. 


3. Group I and II were significantly 
different when all sounds were com- 
pared. They were significantly different 
when only the non-visible sounds were 
compared. This indicated that pre- 
paratory cues were followed by better 
production of the sounds in two of the 


four comparisons made, 


1. Group | and III were significantly 
different 
pared. They were significantly different 


when all sounds were com- 


when non-visible sounds and also par- 
tially visible sounds were compared. 
This indieated that response reinforce- 
ment was followed by better produc- 
tion of the sounds in three of the four 


comparisons made. 


5. Group I and IV were significantly 
dilferent 


pared, when non-visible. partially Visi- 


when all sounds were com. 


ble. and visible sounds were compared. 
This that 
plus response reinforcement were fol- 
the 


sounds in all four of the comparisons 


indicated preparatory cues 


lowed by 


better production of 


made. 


6. Atthough significant differences 


were found between the control group 
and each of the three experimental 
groups, no significant differences were 
found between any of the three experi- 
mental groups. As a result it is not 
possible to draw conclusions from 
these data as to the relative values of 
preparatory cues and response rein- 


forcement. 


7. In interpreting these findings for 
the field of speech correction, it was 
concluded that general directions were 
necessary for subjects attempting to 
learn to produce an unfamiliar sound. 
Along with general directions prepara- 
tory cues of a visual and auditory na- 
ture also helped the learning. Response 
reinforcement was likewise helpful in 
learning to articulate unfamiliar 
sounds, but preparatory cues plus re- 
sponse reinforcement were most help- 
ful. Speech correctionists have used 
these techniques for many years but 
this experimental study actually sub- 
mitted the method or methods of learn- 
ing new, unfamiliar sounds to statist- 
ical analysis and interpretation. 


In reviewing the conclusions of 


~~ 


this study it seems obvious that pre- 
paratory cues and response reinforce- 
ment are pertinent to the process of 
producing unfamiliar sounds. Their 
relationship to the learming process 


needs to be and described. 


Also the comparative value of these 


isolated 


two aspects of learning process needs 
evaluation in terms of (1) how best to 
use them in correction of articulatory 
disorders and (2) which technique is 
most economical in use of time. Further 
comparisons should be made betweeo 
these factors and their effect on the 
person producing a new sound. The 
importance of these variables might 
change considerably if the learning 


situation became more complicated: 
requiring the 
“inhibit” the 


production of a “learned” sound be- 


for instanee. a situation 


subject to “unlearn” or 


lore producing a comparatively new 
and unfamiliar sound. This situation is 
usually found in most articulation 
therapy since faulty articulation must 
be eliminated before correct articula- 


tion can be produced. 
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An Evaluation of the Professional 
Elementary Curriculum at 


Indiana State 


Indiana State Teachers College. in 
its major role of teacher education, has 
always been concerned with offering a 
curriculum which will most satisfactori- 
ly meet the needs of the teachers it pre- 
pares. In attaining this goal continuous 
evaluation is necessary in order to de- 
termine if the curricula are of definite 
and practical value to those who have 
complete them. For some time now, 
the Elementary Curriculum Committee 
has been studing various aspects of the 
elementary curriculum. It was the con- 
sensus of this committee that a survey 
of the elementary teachers who have re- 
cently completed the elementary cur- 
riculum would be helpful in evaluating 
the adequacy and practicality of the 
program. The report contained herein 
is the results of this survey. 

Statement of the problem. The pur- 
pose of this study was to make a par- 
tial evaluation of the Professional Ele- 
mentary Curriculum at Indiana State 
Teachers College in an attempt to de- 
termine the adequacy of (1) the gen- 
eral professional education courses of 
the elementary curriculum, (2) the 
general elementary methods courses, 
and (3) the student teaching quarter 
consisting of student teaching and ele- 
mentary seminar. Adequacy of these 
three general areas was considered in 
terms of the practical value of the 
courses required, the absence of un- 
necessary duplication and_ repetition 
within these various courses, the de- 
gree of harmony of theory and prac- 
tice existing within these courses and 
general areas, and the general worth 
of the professional elementary cur- 
riculum in meeting the needs of the 
teachers in their classroom situations. 

Method used and source of data. To 
collect the data for this study a ques- 
tionnaire was devised jointly by the 
Elementary Curriculum Committee, the 
Director of Research, and the Head of 
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the Department of Education, and dis. 
tributed to all students wh» iad grad- 
uated on the elementary curriculum 
during the period 1951-1955, or who 
were completing the elementary cur- 
riculum during the current school 
year. This latter group was composed 
of students who had completed student 
teaching but who had not held teaching 
positions as certified teachers. The 
questionnaire was mailed to 325 indivi- 
duals; responses were received from 
113, a return of approximately 35 per 
cent. Assistance in tabulations war 
provided by members of the graduate 
research class, Education 501, of the 
Spring Term, 1955, under the direction 
of Dr. Jamison.! 

For comparative purposes and more 
careful analyses, the returns were divid- 
ed into three groups during the tabu- 
lations. These groups consisted of (1) 
returns from primary teachers, kinder- 
garten through grade 3, (2) returns 
from intermediate teachers, grades 4 
through 8, and (3) returns from sen- 
ior students still in school on the ele- 
mentary curriculum. A breakdown of 
the returns based on these three clas- 
sifications is as follows: 

No. Per cent 
Kindergarten-Primary 


| (Grades Kdng.-3) 43 38 
Intermediate 

| (Grades 4-8) ...... 38 34 
32 28 

| Total .... 113 100 


'Members of the research class as- 
sisting with the tabulations were: Alma 
B. Selman. Robert J. Brinkman, John 
D. Brunton, Harold D. French, Robert 
L. Buser, Jocelyn Gallagher, Paul W. 
Hagan, Franz E. Layer, William L. 
Kruzan, Jack D. Metz, Thomas R. 
Shook, James Schneider, Patricia Ann 
Rubeck, Dorothy C. Ueda, and Billie 
R. West. 


The report to follow will consist of 
the findings in each of the three areas 
studied, namely, the general profes- 


sional elementary education courses, 
the elementary methods courses, and 
the elementary “student-teaching quar- 
ter.” 


I. DATA PERTAINING TO 

GENERAL PROFESSIONAL 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
COURSES 


All students graduating on the ele- 
mentary curriculum are required to 
complete a number of courses which 
are classified as general professional 
education courses. These courses are 
(1) Education 111, Orientation in 
Education: (2) Education 223, Child 
Psychology; (3) Education 322, Edu- 
cational Psychology: (4) Education 
366, Tests and Measurements; (5) 
Education 412, Philosophy of Educa- 
tion; and (6) Education 463, The 
Elementary Curriculum. In the case of 
a number of the respondents, a course 
entitled Child Growth and Develop- 
ment (Ed. 201-2-3) was completed 
on an experimental basis in lieu of 
Education 220, Education 223. and 
Education 322, however, all students 
received essentially the same subject 
matter content, although it was organ- 
ized somewhat differently with the 
group taking Child Growth and De- 
velopment. 

Rating of the general professional 
elementary education courses. The re- 
spondents were first asked to rate the 
general professional education courses 
in regard to the practical value of 
these courses in their teaching. Rank- 
ings were made on the basis of “no 
value,’ “moderate value.” and “great 
value” for each of the courses com- 


pleted. 


Courses were not rated in the same 
order by the three groups considered, 
but general consistencies are apparent. 
Child Growth and Development and 
Child Psychclogy were ranked as hav- 
ing great value for approximately two- 
thirds of the total group. However, less 
than one half of the intermediate teach- 
ers ranked these two courses as having 
great value. Education L111, Orienta- 
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tion, with only 9 per cent ranking it as 
having “great value,” was the course 
showing the least practical value for 
the elementary teachers. This no doubt 
can be explained to some extent in 
that the course is an introductory 
background course for the teaching 
profession in general and is not design- 
ed to provide teachers with essential 


Education 322 and Education 412 3 
Ed. 223, 322, 412, 463, 

Ed. 322 


Specific topics listed as excessively 
duplicated together with frequency of 
listing are: 


harmony with theory taught in Tests 
& Measurements 
Techniques and Philosophy not in 


Teacher personality in conflict 1 


harmony 


In as much as only 14 per cent felt 
lack of harmony between general 
education and 


professional courses 


teaching, it would appear that there 


information which will add to skills in Psychology 5 is no serious weakness here in the gen- 
classroom situations. Physical Growth and Body Structure 4 eral professional education courses. 

It is felt that for an overall rating of Basic Principles of Education 4 
the courses that “moderate” and Philosophy of Education 4 oy 2 . 


“great” value ratings should be com- 
bined. (The per cent is the percentage 
of the total group rating the courses 
either as moderate or great value, and 
the two ratings are combined.) 


Child Growth and Development 


It is noted that 45 students felt there 
was excessive duplication: however. 
there seems to be no predominant area 
of duplication inasmuch as the fre- 
quency of listing of courses or topics 
are rather evenly distributed and some- 


eral professional education courses. 
The teachers were asked to list any 
topics or areas which should be includ- 
ed in the general professional education 
courses but which were lacking. The 
main topics listed with the frequency 
of listing are as follows: 


97 per cent what scattered. It was also found in 

Child Psychology analyzing the returns, that many who Discipline eeceseeceseeesesesesce 18 
5 ee Leeeeceeeees+-97 per cent said there was some duplication also Professional organizations .... 6 
Educational Psychology said that duplication and repetition of 
94 per cent many areas is justifiable and to be re- Parent relationships .......... 4 
ow to make tests: testing proce- 
ror per cent Harmony of theory and content of y 

Elementary Curriculum general Professional Education Courses ) eae 
Meeting individual needs, problem 
Educational Philosophy courses and teaching. The respondents 
Teacher-child relationships .... 3 
Orientation in Education udio-visual education ........ 
and content covered in the general pro- “ape 
58 per cent eacher materials (sources &  re- 

fessional education courses harmonized 


It would appear from these findings 
that in the main, the general profes- 
sional education courses are of definite 
value to the teachers completing them. 


Excessive duplication and _ repeti- 
tion in the general professional educa- 
tion courses. The respondents were 
asked to indicate whether or not there 
was excessive duplication in the gen- 
eral professional education courses. 

The three groups were very consis- 
tent in the matter of excessive duplica- 
tion. Forty per cent of the total group 
stated that there was excessive duplica- 
tion in the general professional educa- 
tion course. Chief courses listed as 
duplicating other courses and the fre- 
quency of listing are as follows: 


with practices of the general methods 
courses and with teaching and/or stu- 
dent teaching. 


Again a marked consistency is shown 
by the three groups in response to the 
query regarding harmony between 
theory and practice. Eighty-one per 
cent stated that the theory and content 
of professional education courses was 
in harmony with methods courses and 
teaching: whereas 14 per cent felt 
there was lack of harmony. Specific 
topics listed as not in harmony with 
methods and teaching and the fre- 
quency of listing are: 


Theory impractical in classroom 6 
Discipline content not stressed prop- 


quisitioning } 


Although the list was quite impres- 
sive in length, it was noted that the 
frequency of listing in most cases is 
slight or negligible. The topic “discip- 
line” however, has a frequency of 18 
Although discipline is included in the 
general professional education courses. 
it is treated indirectly with stress on 
classroom environment and develop- 
ing attitudes. Perhaps many who feli 
that “discipline” was missing from the 
courses, failed to see it in its proper 
perspective and thus felt it was not in- 
cluded. 


Suggestions for improving the gen- 
eral professional education courses. In 


ek 5 the final portion of the questionnaire 

Courses Frequency Unit plan overstressed 2 concerning the general professional 
Education 223 and Education 322 2 Theory too idealistic l education courses. the teachers were 
Education 412 and Education 462 3 Lack of harmony with student teach- given the opportunity for making sug- 
Education 223 and Edu. 201-2-3 3 1 gestions for improving the general pro- 


Education 322 and Education 366 1 
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Testing in general courses not in 


fessional education courses. 
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Again the list of suggestions was 
quite extensive; however, the frequen- 
cy of suggestions in most cases is not 
too significant. It appears that the sug- 
gestions could be grouped into a few 


veneral areas such as: 


1. Increase the number of observa- 


tions and contacts with children. 


2. Place more stress on the practical 
aspects of the theory contained in the 


eeneral professional education courses. 


3. Include aspects of teaching other 
than instruction: administration, class- 
room management. the profession of 
teaching. duties of teachers, making 
records and repo.ts and the like. 


4. Place more direct emphasis on 


teacher aids. materials. and sources. 
Il. DATA PERTAINING TO THE 
GENERAL ELEMENTARY 


METHODS COURSES 


The second portion of the question- 
naire survey was concerned with the 
the methods 
courses of the elementary curriculum. 


evaluation of general 


ach individual on the elementary 
program is required to complete ten 
courses designed to provide the teach- 
er with specific skills, techniques, and 
background for teaching the various 
subject matter areas at the elementary 


level. These courses are as follows: 


Art 395 (Teaching of Art) 


Kducation 395 (Language Arts 
Reading) 
Education 396 (Language Arts 


Lxpressive ) 

Math. 392 (Teaching of Arithmetic ) 
Music 292 (Teaching of Music) 
Physical E. 392 (Plays and Games) 
Science 392 (Teaching of Science} 
Social Studies 392 (Teaching of 
Social Studies } 

Home Economics 425 | Nutrition 
and Family Living) 


Ind. Arts 380 (Ind. 


mentary Teachers) 


Arts kle- 


for 


The report of the evaluation of these 


courses is presented herein. 


Ranking of the general elementary 
methods courses. The respondents were 
requested to rank the general methods 
value. 


courses on the basis of “no 
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and 


“moderate value.” 


“little value.” 
“oreat value,” in so far as they applied 
to the practical aspects of teaching. 
Social Studies 392, and Music 292 re. 
ceived the greatest percentage of “great 
value” ratings with 61 per cent and 54 
per cent respectivtly, 

When 


value 


“oreat value” and moderate 
rankings are combined. the 


percentages are as follows: 


87 per cent 
93 per cen! 
Ec. 425 61 per cent 
ind. Arts 380 .......... 47 per cent 

lt is noted, then, that Ed. 395, kd. 


396, Music 292, Phy. Ed. 392, and So- 
cial Studies 392 are all considered as 
being of significant value for the ele- 
mentary teachers with over 80 per cent 
in each case rating the courses as hav- 
ing either moderate or great value. On 
the other hand, Ind. Arts 380, Art 395. 
Home Ee. 425. and Science 392 rated 
moderate or great 


lowest insofar as 


value is concerned. 


Excessive duplication and repetition 
in the general methods courses. The 
group surveyed were asked to indicate 
if there was excessive duplication and 
repetition of content in the genera! 


methods courses. 


Seventy-one per cent of the total 
eroup felt that there was not excessive 
duplication in the general elementary 
methods courses. The figure reaches 
Sl per cent for the Kindergarten-pri- 
mary group. Evidently excessive dupli- 
cation is not a serious weakness of the 
general methods courses as only 24 


per cent replied affirmatively. 


Apparently the greatest instance ol 
duplication is between Science methods 
Social Studies with 14 
ind:cating repetition. The two langu- 
age arts courses (Ed. 395 and Ed, 396) 


and methods 


are listed as having duplications. This 
is no doubt explained in that one 
course is a continuation of the other. 
It might well be expected that child 


psychology and development be dupli- 
cated in the various elementary meth- 


ods courses. 


Topis lacking in the elementary 
methods courses. The teachers were re- 
quested to list areas or topics that wer 
lacking in the methods courses that 
should have been included or stressed 
more. Topics with the greatest fre- 


quencies were as follows: 


Aspects of Lang. Arts 395-396 (Word 


structure, reading methods, phonics ) 


Actual teaching methods ........ 24 
Writing methods, printing, manuscript 

writing, blackboard writing .... 13 
Painting, drawing, art work .... 10 


Organizations and schedules .... 9 
Number work, arithmetic 
Basic subject matter content 
Provisions for individual differences. 

exceptional child, problem child, ete. 


Home Ee not adapted to elementary 


level 
was quite 
had 


no doubt 


The list of topics lacking 
extended but the mayority fre- 
quencies of 4 or less and 
these would be considered as minor o 
negligible. Those topics lacking with 


highest frequencies are (1) receptive 


language arts—reading: (2) actual 
teaching methods; (3) expressive 
language arts, and (4) art work— 


printing and drawing. 


Duplication of methods courses “na 
general professional education courses. 
The teachers were asked to indicate if 
there was exeessive duplication of the 
eeneral methods courses and the gen- 
eral professional education courses. 
Only 13 per cent indicated that there 
was excessive duplication, whereas 8] 


per cent stated that there was not. 

The student group expressed the 
feeling of greatest duplication between 
methods and general professional edu- 
(19%). This still in 


school. is closer to the actual content 


cation group. 
than those in the field. Perhaps this 
is the factor accounting for the greater 
feeling of duplication by this group. 
The main topics or areas listed as 
being excessively duplicated, or in 
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which there is excessive duplication 
between methods and general profes- 


sional education courses are as fol- 
lows: 

3 
Child Development ............ 2 


This would indicate that the prob- 
lem of overlapping between general 
methods and general professional edu- 
cation is essentially non-existent. 

Harmony of methods courses with 
teaching practices. In response to the 
question, “Did the methods courses 
harmonize with teaching and/or stu- 
dents teaching?”, 68 per cent of the 
teachers surveyed answered “yes.” 

The 21 per cent feeling that there 
was a lack of harmony between meth- 
ods courses and actual teaching cited 
the following areas or topics of con- 


flict with the greatest frequency: 


Lack of actual experiences in methods 


Methods not specific, not helpful, or 


stressed wrong things ........ 4 
Too much busy work .......... 2 
Inadequate methods instructors 2 


It would seem that the most serious 
weakness between methods and teach- 
ing is a lack of of actual experiences in 
methods which would carry over into 
teaching situations combined with lack 
of specific content in methods which 
is needed in the classroom. The other 
areas of lack of harmony were widely 
scattered. 


Suggestions to improve the genera! 
elementary methods courses. The final 
phase of this portion of the study was 
to provide the respondents with an op- 
portunity for suggesting ways by 
which the elementary methods courses 
might be improved. An extensive list 
of suggestion was forthcoming, and 
those with the highest frequency are as 


follows: 


More actual contacts and work with 
pupils prior to student teaching . 23 
More and greater variety of observa- 


More student participation in the me- 


tions 
theds courses: actual work with units. 
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teaching units to the class, and discus- 


Improve methods courses: more pract- 
ical better integrated .......... 10 


Make methods more applicable, more 
realistic, more concrete, etc. .... 9 
Improve instructors: elementary ex- 
perience, Lab. School teachers, more 


Require less card files, term papers. 
Make Industrial Arts 380 more pract- 


Differentiate methods course .... 4 
Improve Art methods courses .... 4 


It thus appears, from the foregoing 
suggestions, that more direct contact 
with children and more specific appli- 
cation of methods to classroom situa- 
tion would be the proper measures to 
take to make the methods courses of 
greater value to the students. 


lil. DATA PERTAINING TO THE 
EVALUATION OF THE “STUDENT 
TEACHING QUARTER®™ 


The final portion of the study was 
to determine the teachers’ reactions to 
the phase of the elementary curriculum 
known as the “student-teaching quar- 
ter.” All elementary teachers during 
this part of their training are required 
to complete one quarter of “full-time” 
student teaching together with a four 
quarter hour elementary seminar course 
in which pract.cal aspects prob- 
lems of student teaching are studied 
and discussed. This part of the study 
deals with the teachers’ evaluation of 
this aspect of the elementary curricul- 
um, 


Ranking oj the courses taken during 
the student teaching quarter. Each stu- 
dent on the elementary program com- 
pletes a course labeled “Supervised 
Teaching 451-2-3” for which 12 quar- 


ter hour’s credit is earned together 


with Supervised Teaching Seminar. 
Those interested in Kindergarten 


teaching also take Supervised Teach- 


ing 459 (Kindergarten Teaching. ) 


The majority of the total group fee!s 
that “Student Teaching” is of “great 


value” iving this 


with 90 per cent gi 


rating. and an additional 8 per cent 


felt that student teaching was of mod- 
erate value. One hundred per cent of 
those Student 
Teaching rated the course as having 
great value. The seminar course did 


taking Kindergarten 


not rate so high with 16 per cent rat- 


ing it has having “great value” and 42 
per cent giving a rating of “moderate 


value.” 


Competency in the classroom. The 
teachers were asked to indicate whe- 
ther or not they felt reasonably com- 
petent in the major aspects of class- 
room activities in their initial teach- 
ing experiences. In response to this 
query, 64 per cent replied affirma- 
tively, whereas 30 per cent gave a ne- 
gative response. 

In order to gain additional insight 


the 
petency, those stating they did not feel 


into matter of classroom com- 
competent in all major aspects of class- 
room activity in initial teaching were 
asked to list the specific aspects in 
which they felt incompetent. Those 
with frequency of listing of two or 


more are as follows: 


Classroom discipline .......... LI 
Teaching reading .............. 9 
Classroom management ........ & 
Social Studies and Science ...... & 
Arithmetic teaching ............ 7 
General uneasiness ............ 3 
Student-teacher conflict ........ 2 
Keeping records and reports 2 
Stimulating class discussions .... 2 
Phonics and spelling .......... 2 
Aspects of Special Education .... 2 


Although the list was impressive. 
the majority of aspects had frequencies 
of only one or two. The matter of dis- 
cipline appears as the basic element of 
incompetency along with teaching the 
social studies. 


subjects of reading. 


science. and arithmetic. 


Utilization of previous projesstonal 
training in initial teaching. The teach- 
ers were asked to indicate if they were 
able to utilize previous professional 
training of the general professional 
education courses and elementary me- 
thods their 


ing and/or student teaching. 


courses in initial teach- 


Evidently the general professional 
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courses and the methods 
contribute significantly to 


teacher preparation when it is seen that 


education 
courses 


69 per cent of the total group state 
that they were able to utilize the pro- 
fessional content of these courses in 
their initial teaching experiences. Only) 
6 per cent stated that they were unable 
to utilize this previous learning. 


Experiences lacking in student teach- 
ing. The teachers were asked if there 
were experiences lacking in their stu- 
dent teaching which should have been 
included or stressed more. Forty-one 
per cent of the respondents replied 
that there were aspects or topics lack- 


ing in their student teaching. whereas 


23 per cent felt that the student teach- 
ing experiences were complete and ade- 


quate. 


There was yonsiderable inconsis- 
tency in the feeling of the three groups 
in regard to topics or areas which were 
lacking in elementary student teaching. 
It is noted that 75 per cent of the stu- 
dents felt that there were no experi- 
ences lacking. whereas 63 per cent of 
the Kindergarten-primary group ana 
37 per cent of the intermediate group 
felt that there were experiences lacking 
which shou'd have been included. I: 
may be that true adequacy of the s‘u 
dent teaching experience is not dete:- 
mined until one has actual teaching ex- 
periences in the field. 


The four most predominent prob 
lems which arose as a result of topic: 
lacking in the student teaching experi- 
ences are (1) aspects of administration. 
(2) failure of the critic teachers, (3) 
classroom management, and (4) as- 
pects of grading and making report 


cards. The other topics listed had fre 


quencies of 3 or less, and thus appear 


not to be too serious. 


Suggestions for improving the “stu 
dent teaching quarter.” In order to 


the 


more beneficial and practical, it was 


make student teaching quarter 
decided to seek suggestions from the 
respondents. The following is a list of 
such suggestions together with the fre- 


quency of each suggestion. 


Require more practice teaching .. 25 
Improve the seminar .......... 1] 
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More and greater variety of observa- 
More help from critic teachers .. 6 
Poor critic teachers ............ 4 
Assignments to student teaching to be 
made a term ahead of time .... 3 


Too much emphasis on grades for stu- 


Require an administrative course .. 2 
Less observation in student teaching 


The principal suggestion from the 
group was, it is noted, that there should 
be a longer period of student teaching 
with 22 per cent, or one in five making 
this suggestion. It is also seen that 
some attempt should be made to make 
the elemeniary seminar course more 
practical and beneficial for the stu- 


dents. 


IV. GENERAL 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


When the respondents had com- 
pleted the questionnaire concerning 
the three major aspects of the pro- 
fessional elementary curriculum they 
were asked to make any general re- 
commendations, criticisms, or com- 
plaints regarding the elementary cur- 
riculum based on their experiences as 
teachers or as student teachers. These 
general recommendations along with 
the frequency of each are presented 
below: 


Extend practice teaching ...... 20 
Methods courses: improve, extend, re- 
13 
More observations & experiences .. 9 


move overlapping 


Improve instructors & instruction .. 5 
Require Audio-visual course .... 5 
Set up internship program ...... 3 
Better methods in discipline .... 3 
I:xperiences in several grades .... 3 
needed .. 3 
Place emphasis on practical things . 2 


Administrative course 


Require some Spec. E. training .. 2 


Earlier participation in classroom 
[Improve seminar ............+. 2 


It would appear from this list of 
suggestions for improving the elemen- 
tary curriculum that the idea of ex- 


tending the period of student teaching 
and providing a greater number and 
variety of opportunities for observing 
and working with children would war- 
further consideration. Also it 
would seem that an effort should be 
made to further study the methods 
courses in order that they become of 


rant 


more practical value for the elementary 
teachers. 
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SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Summary, The purpose of the study 
was to make a partial evaluation of (1) 
the education 
courses on the elementary curriculum, 
(2) the general elementary methods 
and (3) the student teach- 
ing quarter of elementary teachers 


general professional 


courses, 


Data were collected by means of a 
questionnaire which was mailed to 325 
individuals who had graduated on the 
elementary curriculum since 1951 or 
who were currently completing the ele- 
mentary curriculum. Returns from 113, 
or 35 per cent of the original group. 
provided the basis for the study. This 
group represented 43 Kindergarten and 
Primary teachers, 38 Intermediate 
teachers and 32 students graduating on 
the elementary curriculum. 


In a rating of the general profes- 
sonal education courses of the elemen- 
tary curriculum, it was found that 
courses considered as having great 
or moderate value for the majority of 
the students were: Child Growth and 
Development, Child Psychology, Edu- 
cational Psychology. Tests and Mea- 
surements and Elementary Curriculum. 


Areas or courses in which there ap- 
peared to be excessive duplication 
were: psychology, physical growth and 
body structure, basic principles of edu- 
cation, philosophy of education, ele- 
mentary curriculum, and _ eductional 
psychology. 


Kighty-one per cent of the teachers 
responding to the study stated that 
there was harmony of theory in gen- 
education 
with practices of the methods courses 
and classroom teaching. Two major 


eral professional courses 


aspects in which such harmony was 
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lacking were (1) that the theory taught 
was impractical in the classroom, and 
(2) discipline was not properly 
stressed. 


The main topics or areas lacking 
from the general professional educa- 
tion courses were discipline, profession- 
al organizations, classroom manage- 
ment, parent relationships and school 
administration. 


Principal suggestions offered for im- 
proving the general professional educa- 
tion courses included: (1) increase 
the number of observations and con- 
tacts with children, (2) place more 
stress on the practical aspects of the 
theory contained in the general pro- 
fessional education courses, (3) in- 
clude aspects of teaching other than 
instruction, such as administration, 
classroom management, the profession 
of teaching, duties of teachers, making 
records, and reports and the like, and 
(4) place more direct emphasis on 
teacher aids, materials, and sources. 


Methods courses which ranked high 
in regard to value to the teachers were: 
Language Arts I and II, Music, Social 
Studies, and Physical Education. Meth- 
ods courses which ranked lower in 
terms of practical value were: Indus- 
trial Arts. Science. Art. and Home 
Economics. 


Seventy-one per cent of the group 
stated that there was not excessive 
duplication within the general methods 
courses, whereas only 24 per cent felt 
that there was excessive duplication. 
This latter group indicated that dupli- 
cations existed between Science meth- 
ods and Social Studies methods, and 
between the Language Arts courses. 
The topic of child development and 
child psychology was also one in which 
duplication was apparent. 


Topics lacking in the general meth- 
ods courses which should have been 
included in the methods courses were: 
aspects of receptive language arts, ex- 
pressive language arts, actual teaching 
methods, and art work. Other topics 
mentioned as lacking with significant 
frequency were organizations and 
schedules, number work, and_ basic 
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subject matter content in the methods 
courses. 

Thirteen per cent of the group were 
of the opinion that there was duplica- 
tion of the methods courses with the 
general professional education courses. 
Child Psychology and Elementary 
Curriculum were topics listed as most 
frequently duplicated; however, the 
frequencies of each were small. 


In regard the matter of harmony 
of methods courses with teaching 
practices, 68 per cent responded that 
the two were in harmony whereas 
21 per cent were of the opposing 
view. Areas in which there was great- 
est lack of harmony between meth- 
ods and teaching were (1) lack of ac- 
tual experiences in methods that would 
carry over into teaching and (2) the 
methods were not specific enough, not 
helpful, or stressed the wrong things. 


Principal suggestions for improving 
the general elementary methods courses 
were concerned with more actual con- 
tacts and work with pupils, more obser- 
vations of a greater variety, more stu- 
dent participation in methods courses, 
and with making the methods courses 
more practical and better integrated. 

Supervised teaching was rated as 
having great value by 90 per cent of 
the respondents. For those taking kin- 
dergarten teaching, this course received 
great value rating by 100 per cent of 
those completing the course. 


A majority, 64 per cent, stated that 
they felt reasonably competent in the 
major aspects of classroom activity 
during initial teaching experiences. 
Those feeling incompetent listed the 
following topics most frequently as as- 
pects in which they felt inadequate: 
classroom discipline, teaching reading, 
classroom management, social studies 
and science, and arithmetic teaching. 


Eighty-nine per cent of all respond- 
ents were able to utilize the content of 
the general professional education 
courses and the methods courses in 
their initial teaching and/or student 
teaching whereas only 6 per cent felt 
there were areas in which they were 
unable to utilize this previous learning. 


Forty-one per cent were of the 


opinion that there were experiences 
lacking in the student teaching quarter 
which should have been included. Top- 
ics which should have been included 
but which were lacking were aspects 
of administration, inability of critic 
teacher, classroom management, and 
grading and making report cards. 


The main suggestions submitted for 
improving the student teaching quarter 
were: require more practice teaching. 
improve the seminar, increase the num- 
ber and variety of observations, and 
provide more help from the critic 
teachers. 


Principal recommendations from the 
group for improving the total elemen- 
tary curriculum were (1) extend prac- 
tice teaching, (2) improve the methods 
courses, (3) require more observations 
and experiences with children, and (4) 
improve instruction and instructors. 


Conclusions. On the basis of the 
findings, the following conclusions 
seem warranted: 

1. With the exception of Education 
111 (Orientation), and possibly with 
Education 412 (Philosophy), the gen- 
eral professional education courses ar- 
of definite and practical value to the 
teachers completing the elementary cur- 
riculum. 


2. There was some overlapping o- 
repetition in the content of the genera! 
education courses, but in as much as 
the areas indicated had rather low 
frequencies, this does not appear to 
be a serious weakness. 


3. In general there is considerable 
harmony between the theory contained 
in the general professional education 
courses and the practices found in the 
methods courses and in teaching prac- 
tices. 

4. There is a strong feeling among 
the elementary teachers that the specif- 
ic topic of “discipline” is not adequate- 
ly covered. Topics such as professional! 
organizations, classroom management. 
and parent relationships should also 
rece've greater emphasis. 


5. It would seem that more practical 
instruction, more observations of pu- 
pils and teachers, and more stress on 
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practical aspects of the teaching pro- 
fession would improve the general 
professional education courses. 


6. In general the elementary meth- 


ods courses are of definite and 
- practical value to the elementary teach- 
ers. However. the value of the Indus- 
trial Arts course. the Science methods 
the Art 


the Home Economics course is some- 
what less than that of the other meth- 


course. methods course. and 


ods courses. 


7. With the exception of duplication 
between the social studies and science 
methods courses, the problem of over- 
lapping and repetition among the vari- 


ous methods courses 1s slight. 


&. Topics which are shown to be 
lacking among the various methods 
courses are aspects of language arts 
(word structure, phonics, writing. 
printing, etc.), actual teaching meth- 
ods, art work, organization and sched- 


ules. and number work. 


9. Duplication to an excessive extent 
between the methods courses and the 
general professional education courses 


is essentially non-existent. 


10. With the exception of a lack of 
necessary actual experiences in meth- 
ods, and lack of specific content in 
some methods courses, there is con- 
siderable degree of harmony between 
methods and teaching, with approx- 
imately 70 per cent stating that the 


two areas were in harmony. 


11. Suggestions with highest frequen- 
cies for improving the general elemen- 
tary methods courses were that there 
should be more actual contacts and 
work with pupils prior to student teach- 
ing, a greater number and variety of 
observations, more student participa- 
tion in the methods courses, and more 
practical the methods 
courses. It would seem that pointing 


content In 


the methods courses in this direction 
would tend to make the courses more 


beneficial. 


12. No doubt, the student teaching 
experiences are of greatest value to 
the prospective elementary teacher. 


13. Although 64 per cent of the 
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respondents felt reasonably competent 
in major aspects of classroom activi- 
lies, many felt inadequate in aspects 
of discipline, teaching reading. class- 
room management, social studies and 
number work. 


science and 


14. The'value of the general profes- 
sional education courses and the meth- 
ods courses is no doubt realized during 
initial teaching experiences inasmuch 
as nearly 90 per cent were able to uti- 
lize these previous learnings in their 
early teaching. 


15. In the main the student teaching 
quarter provides all necessary experi- 
ences required by teachers. Although 
41 per cent stated that there were ex- 
periences lacking, the frequencies of 


such experiences are scattered and 
light. Aspects of grading and making 
report cards were most frequently listed 
as lacking, but none had a frequency 


of greater than 8. 


16. Apparently the first steps in im- 
proving the student teacher experiences 
are to extend the period of such experi- 
ences and make a concerted effort to 
improve the elementary seminar. 


17. In accordance with the opinions 
of the respondents, the major steps for 
improving the total elementary curricu- 
lum would be to extend practice teach- 
ing, improve the methods courses, re- 
quire more observations and experi- 
ences with children, and improve in- 
struction and instructors. 


Recommendations. In general it 
would appear that the elementary cur- 
riculum is quite satisfactorily meeting 
the needs of the elementary teachers 
who complete it. In the main the reac- 
tions were favorable, and a majority 
of the respondents felt that the elemen- 
tary curriculum was of practical value. 


However. the minority opinions also 


deserve some study. At best, a study of 
this nature is only a partial evaluation. 
and does not justify sweeping changes 
simply on the basis of statistics. How- 
ever, a study such as this does lead to 
further diagnosis whenever there ap- 
pears to be dissatisfaction. It is with 
this in mind that the following recom- 
mendations are submitted. 


1. A concentrated study of the con- 
lent and objectives of two general pro- 
fessional education courses, namely 
Education 111 (Orientation) and Edu- 
cation 412 (Philosophy) should be con- 
sidered in order to determine if the 
practical value of these courses could 
be made more definite for the stu- 
dents: at least an effort should be made 
to assist the students in realizing the 
potential value of these courses. 


2. A recurring element throughout 
the study was an apparent need for 
more and earlier contacts with children 
by the prospective teachers. This factor 
was prominent in professional educa- 
tion courses, the methods courses, and 
the student teaching quarter. It is ree- 
ommended that all concerned with the 
elementary curriculum study the possi- 
yility of setting up a more comprehen. 
sive program of observations, class- 
room visitations, and actual work with 
pupils prior to student teaching. 


3. The practical value of a number 
of the elementary methods courses was 
considerably less than it was in the 
other methods courses. detailed 
study should be made in these areas 
in order to determine in what ways 


these courses might be improved. 


4. A number of topics received fre- 
quent mention as being overlooked or 
not stressed adequately in the elemen- 
lary program. Among these topics are: 
d'scipline, classroom management, as- 
pects of administration, records and re- 
ports, professional organizations, and 
sources of teacher materials and aids. 
The possibility of incorporating these 
topics into a senior course deserves 
consideration. An alternative might be 
to incorporate some of these aspects 
into suitable methods courses. For 
example, the methods courses could 
well include sources of materials or 
suitable visual aids which are adapt- 
able to each particular methods course. 

5. The 


considerable 


courses received 
This should 
serve as a basis for further study in 
this area. It might be well to consider 
the prospect of combining methods 
ceurses where feasible, or at least estab- 
lishing a better coordination. The study 


methods 
criticisni. 
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that the instructor is 
the key element in the methods courses, 
the 


should be taught by individuals who 


tends to show 


and for greatest value courses 
have had an elementary background 
or at least have a strong interest in the 
elementary field. | 

6. Further study of the elementary 
seminar seems justified to determine 
wherein the seminar can be made of 
more value to the students. Perhaps 
some oi the topics listed in No. 4, 
above, should be incorporated into the 
seminar, 

7. The possibility of extending the 
student teaching experiences to include 
more teaching time and a variety of 
grade level experiences in teaching is 
worth considering. 

&. It is finally recommended that all 
instructors of elementary curriculum 
courses re-examine the courses they 
teach and to determine, if possible, 
teach and determine, if possible, where- 


in the courses may be strengthened. 


Special Program 
For Mentally 
Retarded 


Continued from page 57 

cent of $1,700 or $1.360 for the class. 
An A.D.A. of less than ten is reim- 
bursable but the amount is prorated 
by the percentage the A.D.A. is of ten. 
An A.D.A. greater than ten is reim- 
bursable but the excess cost is reduced 
when the larger A.D.A. is multiplied 
by the per capita cost. 

Form 24 which must be sent to the 
Division of Special Education of the 
State Department of Public Instruction 
within ten days after the close of school 
or in no case later than 15 June is the 
application for the special education 
reimbursement. This form requires de- 
tailed information and should be ex- 
amined soon after the special class is 
opened so the necessary information 
for filling it will have been kept. The 
iorm is usually prepared by the school 
principal or superintendent and must 
be signed by the school superintendent 


and school trustee: 
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New forms, 23 and 23A, must be 
submitted each year on or before 15 
October. None of the examination rec- 
ords, psychological, physical or school 
achievement can be older than three 
years so periodic re-evaluations are 
required, 

A program for the mentally retarded 
to be successful must be accepted by 
the teachers and the parents of all the 
children. Parents of children with very 
low ability are always anxious to 
have their children enrolled in the new 
class and in some cases are the motiva- 
ting forces in getting a program start- 
ed. The assistance of such parents is 
helpful but the program remains the 
responsibility of the school administra- 
tor and can succeed only through his 
planning and support. Sometimes when 
motivation comes chiefly from parents 
the entire emphasis is placed on the 
lowest level or trainable group. If this 
happens.. not only are those most likely) 
to profit by a special program left oui 
of it, but frequently the entire com- 
munity including the teachers get the 
idea that the only exceptional child 
designated as mentally retarded is 
exclusively this type of child. Such a 
misunderstanding makes progression to 
difficult. 


Therefore, from the beginning care 


a more inclusive program 
should be taken to have a program for 
the educable mentally retarded chil- 


dren as early as for the trainable. 
CHECK LIST OF DO'S 
1. Estimate number of mentally re- 
tarded children in the corporation. 
2. Discover if there is a need and 
desire for a class as indicated by teach- 


ers and parents. 

3. Conduct a group testing program 
of mental ability. 

4. Investigate classroom space avail- 


able in a central location. 


5. Investigate the availability of a 
properly certified teacher. 


6. Have individual psychological ex- 


aminations by properly certificated 
school psychometrist, school psycholo- 


gist, or approved psychological clinic: 


7. Results of standardized achieve- 
ment tests are required so unless these 


are regularly available for all school 
children they should be obtained at 
the same time as the mental ability 
ratings. 

8. Have medical statement (usually 
furnished by parents). 


9. Make application to State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Division 
of Special Education, before the class 


opens on Forms 23 and 23A. 


10. A letter of permission to open 
the class from the State Director of 
Special Education will be the authority 
to proceed. 


ll. For reimbursement Form 24 must 
be filed within ten days after the close 
of school or not later than 15 June. 


12. Results of required tests, mental. 
physical, and school achievement must 
never be more than three years old. 


COMMON STUMBLING BLOCKS 


1. Do not make one class for all 
types of exceptional children (mentally 
retarded, loss of hearing. defective 
vision, ete.) 


2. Do not combine classes of educa- 
ble, above 50 IQ with the trainable. 
below 50 IQ. 


3. Do not include children younger 
than age 8. 
5. Do not start without teacher and 


parent understanding and acceptance. 


6 Do not start without obtaining 
approval of Division of Special Educa- 
tion of the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 


7. Do not try to short cut any of 
the steps in the list of “Do's.” 


5. Do not include low level mentally 


retarded children under home-bound 


instruction program. 


Abtracts of Theses 


Crawford, Robert F. The History o/ 
the Growth of Color Television. June 
1955. 63 pp. No. 765. 

Problem. The purpose of this study 
was to trace the history and develop- 
ment of color television in its many as- 
pects. The paper began with a general 
history of television: methods of tele- 
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vision signal transmission were dis- 


cussed, comparing the transmission of 
color and black and white signals. 
Color sets and color equipment were 
also discussed, as were the many facets 
of color production including makeup. 
costuming. lighting, and film, Color 
psychology and the reactions to color 
television were also discussed. 
Method. The historical method of 
research was employed in writing this 
thesis. Networks, agencies, magazines, 
libraries, and other sources were con- 
tacted concerning the problem of ga- 
thering data on the relatively new field 
of color television. Most of the agencies 
contacted were unable to furnish any 
material pertinent to the problem. The 
major contributors were networks and 
tradepress magazines which publish 
sporadic pieces of information as they 
are released by the manufactures, net- 
works, and agencies as new develop- 


ments occur. 


Findings. The author found that al- 
though color television was a relative- 
ly new medium to the people of the 
world, the idea of color television data- 
ed back to 1928 with the earliest ex- 
periments in this field. There were 
certain inherent problems in the pro- 
posed transmitting systems for color 
that had to be remedied before the 
Federal Communications Commision 
would accept a standard system for 
the entire industry. 


The manutacturing of color sets 
and the marketing of these high priced 
sets also became a problem. The manu- 
facturers soon discovered that the peo- 
ple had become accustomed to the 
standards of size and price, which had 
become affixed to the black and white 
sets. They discovered that the public 
was not interested in purchasing these 
expensive sets, particularly when they 
felt they could wait for sets with re- 


fined features. 


In the areas of production, the net- 
works began intensive cooperative re- 
search with correlated industries in 
discovering the good and poor quali- 
ties of film, make-up, costumes, light- 
ing. and scene design in relation to 
their most effective use on color tele- 
vision. The industries cooperated in 
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research with their competitors to 
build their own businesses for this 
forthcoming market for their goods. 


All networks and agencies soon real- 
ized that color was a strict science, de- 
veloping out of many sciences. There- 
fore, they became concerned with the 
scientific, yet artistic, application of 
color for their means on the television 
system. 


Dysert, Freda M. Constructing A 
Pupil Progress Report For The Pri- 
mary Department Of The Pine Village 
(Indiana) School. June, 1955. 60Opp. 
No. 759 

Problem. It was the purpose of this 
study (1) to examine some of the re- 
port cards used by outstanding school 
systems in the country; (2) to secure 
from parents of local primary children 
their views concerning items most in- 
formative; (3) to ask elementary edu- 
cators, including some in teacher-train- 
ing institutions and some in the field, 
to evaluate the items rated by the par- 
ents; (4) to determine the thinking of 
writers well-known in the range of 
elementary administration as to types 
of reports that are considered best; 
(5) to investigate similar studies made 
previously; and (6) to construct a re- 
port card that fulfills the requirements 
of both parents and school in a specific 
situation, incorporating into it as many 
of the recommended features as possi- 


ble. 
Method. The check list method was 


used in this study. A list of items from 
numerous report cards was compiled. 
The forty parents involved: in setting 
up the new progress report used the 
list in deciding the type of items and 
the particular wording they preferred. 
Then copies of the original list were 
mailed to forty educators, in order 
that professional choices might be com- 
pared with those of the parents. Three 
of the professional group failed to re- 
ply. 

Findings. Tables were used to show 
the frequency of mention by both par- 
ents and educators on work habits, 
social habits, language arts (includ- 
ing reading. writing, spelling, and 


language), and arithmetic. It was 
found that the opinions vary far less 
than one would expect. Except for pre- 
ference for the newer trends in class- 
room management, such as the contri- 
bution of ideas in planning activities, 
the educators chose almost the same 
wording as the parents. Their choices 
occupied practically the same position 
according to frequency of mention. 


Writers and teachers disagree as 
to the best method of reporting pupil 
progress. But most of them admit that 
the local conditions, the philosophy of 
the school, and the desires of the par- 
ents are the best guides to the deter- 
mination of the type to use. 


A record will be kept of comments 
concerning the new progress report. 
When sufficient evidence points to a 
needed change. a revision will be 
made. 


Sociometry 


Continued from page 59 


part of teachers, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators. In order to get started on 
such a project, it is suggested that a 
copy of the booklet on sociogram con- 
struction, prepared by the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute, be puchased.!” 
Perhaps the school should have a de- 
vice for the simplification of a socio- 
gram, known as the DeVault Socio- 
board,'' also. By means of this peg- 
board, one is able to plot a sociogram 
directly, without going through the 
time-consuming steps which are nor- 
mally employed. 

It is to be hoped that the above sug- 
gestions will be of some value to the 
educational worker who is sincerely in- 
terested in carrying out practical re- 
search in his own school. By means of 
such experimentation throughout the 
country it is to be hoped that we can 
begin to bridge the gap between educa- 
tional research and educational prac- 
tice. 


1'0Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation, How to Construct a Socio- 
gram (New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia Universiy, 1947), pp. 1-37. 

11For information write to Dr. M. Vere 
DeVault, College of Education, University 
of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
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Announcing .... J.S.C.C. Graduate Courses for 1956 Summer Cerms 


First Summer Term -- June 18 - July 20, 1956 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


ART 


526 = Creative Painting | 
528 Creative Painting Il 
531 Advanced Casein Painting 


BUSINESS 
595 improvement of Instruction in Short- 
hand and Secretarial Practice 


EDUCATION 

501 Research in Education 

Books for Elementary School 

Elem. Sch. Classroom Management 
517 Guidance Problems in Sec. Educ. 
521 Psychology of Childhood 

522 Adolescent Psychology 

523 Advanced Educational Psychology 
526 Psychology of Personality and Adj. 
539 General Safety 

Driver Education and Training 
Motion Pictures in Education 

562 Adm. and Supv. in the Elem. School 
563 Elementary Curriculum 

571 Public School Administration 

573 Adm. of the American Sec. School 
575 School Surveys and Education 

579 School Interpretation and Pub. Rel. 
584 _— Legal Aspects of School Adm. 


HOME ECONOMICS 

524 Recent Trends in Foods 

538 Child Development 

525 Nut. and Fam. Liv. in the Elem. Sch. 
537 Seminar: Family Relationships 

592 Org. and Meth. of Homemaking Ed. 


505 


Special Problems in Drafting 
Special Problems in Wood 
Special Problems in Metal 
Problems in industrial Education 
Special Problems in Electricity 
History and Theory of Ind. Ed. 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 


524 ~=Reference 

536 Materials for High School Subjects 
551 Seminar in Library Science 
MATHEMATICS 

513 Higher Algebra 

521 Modern Geometry 

551 Celestial Navigation 

591 Prob. of the Mathematics Teacher 
592 History of Mathematics 

MUS'C 

501 Keyboard Experience 

525 Arranging of Choral Music 
540F Flute 

540C Clarinet 

5400 Oboe 

540B Bassoon 

545C Cornet 

545H_ French Horn 

545B Baritone Horn 

545Tr . Trombone 

545Tu Tuba 

550 Voice 

551 Piano 

583 The Church Music Director 

585 Supv. of Elem. Classroom Music 


PHILOSOPHY 
509 Source-Reading in Amer. Philosophy 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION — MEN 

551 Org. and Adm. of Health and Phy. Ed. 

552 New Trends in Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation 


SCIENCE 

505 Heredity and Environment with 
Educational Applications 

506 = Effective Patterns for Hygienic Liv. 

513 Contributions of Physical Science 
to Human Welfare 

551 Urban Geography 

555 Political Geography 

573 Alcohol and Narcotics Education 

585 Modern Physics 

590 = Sci. Lab. and Demonstration Tech. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
505 Improving Social Studies Instruction 
511 Agricultural Economics 


530 International Politics 

552 English History | 

558 Latin American History 

573 Alcohol and Narcotics Education 


575 Population Problems 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 
536 Education of the Mentally Retarded 
537 Methods with the Mentally Retarded 


SPEECH 
531 Advanced Play Production 
589 Survey of Speech Arts 


Second Summer Term -- July 23 - August 24, 1956 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


ART 
552 Advanced Sculpture Il 
591 = Art Education 


BUSINESS 

504 _=iIncome Tax Procedures 

520 Guidance and Evaluation in Bus. Educ. 
570 Seminar in Business Education 


594 Improvement of Inst. in Basic Bus. 

596 Improvement of Instruction in Co- 
operative Work Experience and 
Distributive Education 


EDUCATION 

501 Research in Education 

512 Philosophy of Education 

513 Educational Sociology 

516 — Elem. Sch. Classroom Management 
518 Guidance Problems in Secondary Ed. 
Techniques of Counseling 

522 Adolescent Psychology 

Psychology of Personality and Adj. 
Driver Education and Training 

543 = Prep. and Prod. of Audio-Visual Mat. 
Education of the Exceptional Child 
561 Supervision of Instruction 

Secondary Curriculum 

Measurement and Evaluation in Educ. 
571 Public School Administration 

Legal Aspects of School Adm. 

585 School Buildings, Grounds and Equip. 
595 Problems in Reading 


HOME ECONOMICS 
523 Recent Advances in Nutrition 


For a complete summer class schedule, write to the Registrar's Office. 


505 
515 
525 
566 
576 
580 


Special Problems in Drafting 
Special Problems in Wood 

Special Problems in Metal 

Special Problems in Electricity 
Tests and Meas. in Industrial Educ. 
Industrial Vocational Psychology 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 


552 


Technical Services for Libraries 


MATHEMATICS 


522 


Solid Analytic Geometry 
Advanced Calculus 
Mathematics of Statistics 
Advanced Statistics 
Supervision of Arithmetic 


Violin 
Viola 
Violoncello 


French Horn 
Baritone Horn 
Trombone 
Tuba 

Piano 

Organ 


522 Keyboard Harmony 

530 Music Literature 

531 Seminar in Music Literature 

587 Advanced Instrumental Conducting 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION—MEN 

575 Seminar in Athletics 

561 Tests and Measurements ir Health 
and Physical Education 


563 Supervision of Physical Education 
SCIENCE 
526 Conservation of Wildlife 


571 Hygiene of the School Child 
580 Intermediate Mechanics 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
518 International Economics 


533. Foreign Governments 

553 English History I! 

560 History of the South 

564 ~=History of Indiana 

572 Sociology of Education 

579 Personality, Society and Culture 
593 Case Work 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


525 Psycho-Physics of Sound and Audio- - 
metry 

570 Diagnostic and Remedial Reading 

586 = Psychological Clinic 

SPEECH 

527 Modern Trends in Radio Education 


See back cover for 1956 Summer Workshops and Short Courses. 


AMNOUNCING ..... Judiana State Ceachers College 
1956. Summer Workshops and Short Courses 


First Summer Term - - - June 18 - July 20, 1956 


* Workshop in Elementary Art Education — June 18-29 
Miss Olga Schubkege!, Director of Art Education, Hammond, Indiana 
* Workshop in the Art of Enameling — July 16-21 
Charles Jeffery, Director of Shaker Heights School, Cleveland, Ohio 
: Workshop in Business Education — June 18 - July 4 
M Dr. Paul F. Muse, Chairman, Indiana State Teachers College Department of Business 
| * Workshop in Secretarial Machines — July 5-20 
Miss Ruthetta Krause, Indiana State Teachers College, Assistant Professor of Business 
** Guidance Workshop on Secondary Level — June 18-29 
Miss Helen Ederle, Indiana State Teachers College, Associate Professor of Education 
* Workshop in Audio-Visual Materials — June 18- July 20 
Vilmer L. Tatlock, Indiana State Teachers College, Assistant Professor of Education 
* Workshop in Reading — June 18-29 
| Dr. Jacob E. Cobb, Indiana State Teachers College, Professor of Education 
* Citizenship Education Workshop — June 18- July 20 
: Dr. James Solt, Head, School Relations Division, Citizenship Education Project, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 
***Radio Workshop — June 18- July 20 
Dr. Clarence Morgan, Chairman, Indiana State Teachers College Department of Speech 
** Advanced Radio Workshop — June 18- July 20 
Dr. Clarence Morgan, Chairman, Indiana State Teachers Cotege Department of Speech 
* Elementary Woodwind Technic — July 9-20 
Elementary Brass Technic — July 9-20 
Joseph A. Gremelspacher, Conductor of Indiana State Teachers College Bands 
* Woodwind Ensembles — June 19-30 
* Brass Solo Materials — July 9-20 
Joseph A. Gremelspacher, Conductor of Indiana State Teachers College Bands 
Problems in Elementary Music — July 9-20 
Miss Gertrude Meyer, Indiana State Teachers College, Assistant Profesor of Music 
* Choral Materials — June 19-30 
Hilmer E. Jacobson, Indiana State Teachers College, Choral Director 


Second Summer Term --- July 23 - August 24, 1956 


** Workshop for Principles of Twelve-Grade Schools — July 23- August 3 
Dr. Harley M. Lautenschlager, Principal of Indiana State Teachers College Laboratory School 
And Professor of Education 
* Elementary Brass Technic — August 6-18 
Sanford Watts, Indiana State Teachers College, Assistant Professor of Music 
* Brass Ensembles — July 24 - August 4 
Joseph A. Gremelspacher, Conductor of Indiana State Teachers College Bands 
* Percussion Technic — July 30- August 11 
Joseph A. Gremelspacher, Conductor of Indiana State Teachers College Bands 
* Band Materials — August 6-18 
Sanford Watts, Indiana State Teachers College, Assistant Professor of Music 
Orchestral Materials — July 24- August 4 
James A. Barnes, Indiana State Teachers College, Assistant Professor of Music and Conductor of the 
Terre Haute Civic-Teachers College Symphony Orchestra 
* Music Education String Materials — July 24 - August 4 
James A. Barnes, Indiana State Teachers College, Assistant Professor of Music and Conductor of the 
Terre Haute Civic-Teachers College Symphony Orchestra 
* Seminar in Band Materials — August 6-18 
Sanford Watts, Indiana State Teachers College, Assistant Professor of Music 


* 


“Open to both undergraduate and graduate students 
**Open to graduate students only 
***Undergraduate credit only 


See Inside Cover for Graduate Courses for 1956 Summer Terms 
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